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On this fourth anniversary of the Pearl Harbor attack, American public opinion 
seems to be much more concerned with assessing the responsibility for the disaster 
which occurred four years ago, than with preventing a future “Pearl Harbor” on 
a continental scale, which may occur four years from now. Three thousand Amer 
icans 


mostly members of our Armed Forces lost their lives in the Japanese 


sneak attack. Thirty million Americans civilians, women, and children ma} 
be doomed to perish if a sneak attack on our cities by atomic bombs ever comes to 
pass, This catastrophe will be inevitable if we do not succeed in banishing war 
from the world. Our own better preparedness could have saved Pearl Harbor 

but in a world of atomic bombs, preparedness can only give us the power to re- 


taliate to smash in our turn the cities of the nation which attacked us. 


On the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, The Atomic Scientists of Chicago appeal 
to the American people to work unceasingly for the establishment of international 
control of atomic weapons, as a first step towards permenent peace. Let us realize 
that all we can gain in wealth, economic security, or improved health, will be use- 


\ less if our nation is to live in continuous dread of sudden annihilation. 


' We are convinced that no insuperable technical difficulties stand in the way of 


an efficient international control of atomic power. In a consultation of scientists of 
ail countries, the technical methods of control could be worked out; it will be up 


to the statesmen to bring about the necessary political understanding. 


Right now, the Senate Committee on atomic energy, under the chairmanship of 
Senator MacMahon, is holding hearings, in which the most qualified experts are 
testifying. These hearings are perhaps the most important thing happening in the 
world today. How Congress makes up its mind in this matter and whether the 
American people will support or oppose the administration’s atomic power policy, 
will have more effect on the future of this country and of the world than the civil 
wais in China or Iran, or the fate of Palestine or Bulgaria. 


Scientists have repeatedly advocated immediate consultations with Russia on 
the subject of atomic power. We are therefore gratified by the announcement that 
the subject is to be discussed at Moscow by the foreign secretaries of the three big 
nations. However, we are worried lest these negotiations pe endangered by combin- 
ing them with an attempt to settle various other political differences between the 
Allies. The problem of atomic power requires a fresh approach and should not be 
encumbered by the burden of past and present conflicts and misunderstandings. 
We fervently hope that all three big nations are aware that an agreement on atomic 
power controls must be reached if our civilization is to survive. 

Our readiness to submit our own atomic power development to control and in- 
£pection by an international body, and to restore full and free publication of all re- 
search results in the field of atomic studies, should be conditioned only by the readi- 
ness of other nations to assume the same responsibilities and submit to the same 
controls, and should not depend on any concessions in other controversial issues of 


world politics. We can afford compromises, disagreements, or delays in other 
fields but not in this one, where our very survival is at stake. 
* This statement was released on December 7 at a press conference held by H. C. Urey and members 
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from the release of nuclear energy. 
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of: Thorfin Hogness, chairman, Kenneth 
C. Cole, Farrington Daniels, James 
Franck, Robert S. Mulliken, Glenn ‘T. 
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The Federation of Atomic Scientists 


Until the middle of October the activ- 
ities of the nizations at Chicago, 
Clinton Laboratories and Los Alamos 
were only coordinated by informal con 
tacts. This was especially true of Los 
Alamos because of its isolation and se- 
curity restrictions. 

On October 23rd and 24th representa 
tives of the three groups met in Chi 
cago and issued a joint statement sum- 


ore 


marizing the fundamental views of the 
groups. On October 25th representatives 
from the Chicago and Clinton associa 
tions met in Washington, D. C. with 
those from the New York group (As 
sociation of Manhattan Project Scien- 
tists, New York City Area) endorsed 


the Chicago joint declaration and called 
for a conference in Washington to set 
up a federation of the four project 
groups. On October 31st two represent- 
atives from each of the four sites met in 
Washington for this purpose. The A.S.C. 
representatives were J. A. Simpson and 
Austin Brues. 

The statement signalizing the estab- 
lishment of the Federation follows: 

“We, the undersigned representatives 
of the Associations of Scientists who 
have worked on the atomic bomb, here 
by agree to form a united group, to be 
know as “The Federation of Atomic 
Scientists”, in order to carry out more 
effectively the common aims of the Se- 
parate organizations.” 

“Each of the four Associations shall 
retain its identity and independence of 
action. The Federation will provide a 
central office and staff for the purpose 
of aiding and coordinating the activities 
of the several member Associations.” 

“The council of the Federation will con- 
sist of those delegates of the four com- 
ponent associations who are in Wash- 
ington at any given time. It is intended 
that one such member from each 
ciation should be present in Washing 
ton at all times and two will frequently 
pe present. There will be a central of- 

which will primarily as head- 
quarters for the Associations. It will 
also serve as an information and speak- 
ers’ bureau and will handle contacts 
with legislative leaders and with other 
groups which hold views similar to our 
own.” 

“The Washington office shall be made 
available to all scientists’ organizations 
in America which find it necessary to 
have the same information that we are 
to supply to the four Associations. Many 
of those newly formed groups have the 
same aims and purposes as our own 
organization.” 

Up to the present, our representatives 
in the Federation have been J. A. Simp 
son, Austin M. Brues, H. H. Goldsmith, 
A. H. Jaffey, and Alexander S. Langs- 
dorf. The activities of the Washington 
office have been reported to the A.S.C. 
in the form of Washington newsletters 
to the Executive Committee and by re- 


aSsSo- 


ice act 


ports to the general meetings by return- 
ing Washington representatives, 

Immediately after the formation of 
the Federation, two additional groups 
joined—the Atomic Engineers, and the 
Atomic Production Scientists, both of 
Oak Ridge. 

Following are some details on the 
newer organizations in the F.A.S. 

The Association of Manhattan Project 
Scientists N.Y.C. Area was formed in 
October. It consists ot about 300 mem- 
bers; its history and activities parallel 
those of the other site associations. 

The Executive Committee is composed 
of: Irving Kaplan (Chairman), Clarke 
Williams (Treasurer), Francis T. Bon- 
ner (Secretary), Edward Adler, Boris A. 


the 


The Policy of 


The central policy of the Association 
of Los Alamos Scientists is to urge and 
in every way to sponsor the initiation of 
internationa! 


discussion leading to a 


world authority in which would be 
vested the control of nuclear energy. 
The Association believes that this policy 
is supported by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of all scientists everywhere. It 
aims to demonstrate this unanimity by 
joining with all other scientific groups 


to clarify the world implications of 
atomic power. 

1. We support the United Nations 
organization, which has been brought 


into existence by world agreement. We 
do not believe that world control of nuc- 
lear energy necessarily must be a United 
Nations function, We do believe that 
the spirit of the United Nations and the 
successful solution of the problem of the 
atomic bomb will stand or fall together. 


2. While we cannot judge what polit- 
ical institutions a permanent solution 
of world problems will require, we be- 
lieve emphatically that world control of 
nuclear energy can and must by initiated 
by international agreements between 
existing states. Nevertheless we wel 
come the support of organizations with 
the aim of world government or wor'd 
federation. We urge upon them ihe 
view that there is everything to be gain- 
ed by unity on the immediate issue of 
control of nuclear energy. The step 
which we urge is a radical step. We 
will not be satisfied with proposals of 
a merely formal character, such as to 
“outlaw” the atomic bomb uunder the 
Geneva convention. Our aim is a ma 
terial unification of the nations of the 
world for the purpose of controlling and 
exploiting the potentialities of nuclear 
energy. 


3. From the larger group who have 
hoped for stable peace and worked for 


Jacobsohn, Marta Goeppert-Meyer, Fran- 
cis T. Miles, Richard D. Present, and 
Charles Swartz. 

The Atomic Production Scientists of 
Oak Ridge (Scientists employed by the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation) and 
the Atomic Engineers of Oak Ridge 


(Scientists at the Carbon and Carbide 
Corporation) were both organized in 


November. They maintain close liaison 
with the Clinton Laboratories group. 


The Executive Committee of the 
A.P.S. of Oak Ridge includes: W, A. 
Arnold, PD. Gruen, H. Pearlman, J. 


Pomeroy, C. Starr, D. B. Wehmeyer. 

During the visit of the McMahon 
Committee to Oak Ridge, the A. E. of 
Oak Ridge acted as hosts at a dinner 
and panel discussion attended by the 
senate committee, army officials and 
the executive committees of the three 
Oak Ridge associations. 


A. L.A. S. 


it in this war, but have not committed 
themselves to any specific political pro- 
gram, we will seek recognition of the 
profound changes made by the atomic 
bomb in both the nature of war and the 
conditions of peace. The basis for any 
meaningful international program must 
now be the elimination of the national 
isolation and suspicion which will in- 
evitably lead to an atomic armaments 
race and to war. 


4. For this last reason we are com- 
pletely opposed to all policies advocating 
unilateral control of nuclear energy, 
either by the United States, Canada and 
Britain, or any block of nations rep 
resenting, against the rest of the 
world, the principle of unilateral con- 
trol. The problem of nuclear energy is 
not an American problem; it weighs o: 
the whole world. Its solution must be 
made the responsibility of the whole 
world and cannot be imposed unilatera!- 
ly. 


as 


5. It is, therefore, our position that 
the issue of domestic control of nuclear 
technology in the United States can he 
dealt with only in the light of interna- 
tional policy. We support government 
control of nuclear technology because 
we betiev: that it cannot be developed 
fruitfully or safety through the unco- 
ordinated efforts of private agencies, 
and because we recognize that govern- 
ment control may be a precondition of 
the internationai control which we prin- 
cipally advocate. We are opposed to 
any national policy requiring the con- 
tinuation of security restrictions on nuc 
lear research and technology, both be- 
cause of the stultifying effect of sec- 
recy on fuundamental reseach and be- 
cause the preservation of suuch secrecy 
on a purely national basis would rep- 
resent the defeat of any adequate pro- 
gram of international control. 

Reprinted from A.L.A.S. Newsletter 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS ... 


SENATE HEARINGS ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Senate Atomic Energy Legislation 
Committee consists of the following sen- 
ators: 

Democrats 

Brien McMahon (Conn.), Chairman 

Edwin C. Johnson, (Colo.) 

Tom Connally (Tex.) 

Richard B. Russell (Ga.) 

Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 

Millard E. Tydings (Md,) 


Republicans 
Arthur H. Vandenberg ( Mich.) 
Eugene D. Millikin (Colo.) 
Warren R. Austin (Vt.) 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Ia.) 
Thomas C. Hart (Conn.) 


Senator McMahon, chairman of this 
committee, has announced his desire to 
ascertain all facts and to hear “the full 
testimony of the outstanding scientists 
in the field” before considering any spe- 
cific legislation. The members of the 
McMahon Committee have visited the 
plants at Oak Ridge, and have been 
given some elementary instruction in 
nuclear physics by the scientific adviser 
to the committee, Dr. Condon, and his 
associates. 

The McMahon Committee hearings be- 
gan November 27. The following sum- 
mary is based on newspaper reports. We 
hope to give a more critical analysis as 
the testimony becomes available. 


November 27. Alexander Sachs, eco- 
nomist and informal adviser to Presi- 


dent Roosevelt, described his visit to the 
President on October 11, 1939, in which 
he transmitted a letter from Prof. Ein- 
stein and a memorandum from Dr. Szi- 
lard outlining the military potentialities 
of atomic energy. This visit was the first 
link in the chain which finally led to the 
production of the atomic bomb. 

November 28, General L. R. Groves 
testified that he thought the Truman- 
Attlee approach to world supervision of 
atomic energy was correct, but believed 
an international inspection system of 
atomic plants would not be foolproof, 
would erase national boundaries, end 
the sanctity of the home and destroy 
private commercial enterprise. 

General Groves told the committee 
that this country should continue 
manufacturing atomic bombs, and keep 
“a sufficient supply on hand until some- 
body tells us what the future of this 
thing should be.” 

He said 40,000,000 Americans might be 
wiped out in a future atomic war, but 
added that the surviving Americans 
would retaliate and could win the war. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg asked the 
general how long it would take him to 
produce a bomb, assuming he had to 
Start at “zero,” but with with his pres- 
ent knowledge and experience. 


“Knowing what I know now,” came 
the answer, “and if I had complete 
authority and freedom from interfer- 


ence in the form of suggestions from a 
lot of people, I could do it in two years 
instead of three.” 

Explaining his views on the difficulty 
of international control (“I would not 
want any part of it”), General Groves 
said inspectors would need the right to 
go into any factory, and in time they 
would be detecting for their own coun- 
tries non-atomic and profitable indus- 
trial secrets. He said he was sure this 
country would not go to war merely be- 
cause one of our inspectors was told he 
could not enter some plant abroad. 

Then, he continued, since much of 
theoretical nuclear physics consists of 
mere figures and formulae on paper, an 
inspector would have to enter scientists’ 
homes to inspect their notes. Inspectors 
woula have t cross frontiers without 
hindrance, and with the barriers down 
workmen would migrate to countries 
with the best working and living condi 
tions. 

The General said the inspectors na 
turally would place their national loy- 
alty above their feeling for an interna 


tional organization. Consequently, he 
would not favor an inspection system 
until other nations can become as “ho- 


nest” as the United States. 

Presenting the latest estimate of the 
cost of the atomic bomb project, he 
made a guess at future costs. The fi- 
gure would be around $500,000,000 a 
year, and 35,000 employes would be re- 
quired. He pointed out that new budget 
estimates and funds must be made 
available by next July 1. He said many 
critically needed scientists were quitting 
the project because of uncertainties. 
He paid scientists a tribute, saying he 
gave them a target date for success two 
years in advance and they had missed 
it by only three days. 

November 29. Prof. fi. C. Urey told the 
committee that this country should stop 
making and stockpiling the bombs and 
should yield control of nuclear energy 
to the United Nations. He said the 
United States should be willing to sac- 
rifice some national sovereignty to 
achieve world amity and peace. Other 
wise, he said, mankind will live forever 
in dread of disaster. 

“My choice of time to do something 
about this threatening series of events 
is now or preferably three months ago 
if it were only still possible. Atomic 
bombs must not be made at any place 
in the world if we are to have any feel- 
ing of security in this or any other coun- 
try on this all too small planet. We are 
making bombs and storing them and 
are thus a threat to other countries and 
are guilty of beginning the atomic arma- 


The May-Johnson Bill 


A considerable portion of the ASC 
activities during October and Novem- 
ber was devoted to the May-Johnsun 
Bill. (The legislative history of the bill 
can be obtained in Report No. 1168 of 
House of Representatives, November 

As soon as the original bill was issued, 
it was discussed at a meeting of the 
A.S.C. by A. H. Compton and E. U. Con- 
don. A detailed study was undertaken 
by our Legislative Research Committee. 
In this study the Committee received in- 
valuable aid from Prof. Edward Levi of 
the University of Chicago Law School, 
Prof. Levi's analyses of both the original 
and amended May-Johnson Bill distri- 
buted by the A.S.C. were spearheads cf 
the campaign against the bill. 

The wiay- 
Johnson Bill was led by a few promi- 
nent atom scientists, notably L. Szilard 
and H. C. Urey, as well as the Oak Ridge 
and Chicago groups. They were soon 
joined by numerous scientific and non- 
scientific groups, magazine, newspaper 
and radio commentators, public officials, 
etc. 

The May bill, reported out on No- 
vember 1 by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House against consider- 
able opposition—-mainly on the side of 
Republican Committee members—is not 
slated for immediate discussion on the 
floor of the House. The criticism which 
this bill has met, even in its amended 
form, apparently has caused the House 
to mark time pending the proceedings 
in the Atomic Energy Committee of the 
Senate, in the hope that from these pro- 
ceedings another bill will emerge, 
ceptable to both administration and the 
scientists. 


+ 
original opposition to the 


ac- 


ment race. If continued, it will lead to 
dire disaster.” 
Yet Dr. Urey urged that, if it is not 


possible to secure an international agree- 
ment, “we must make atomic bombs; 
we must make them larger; we must 
develop what defensive measures we 
can. We must devise means for delivery 
of such bombs to possible future ene- 
mies.” 

Dr. Urey was 
General Groves 
an international 


not so pessimistic as 
over the feasibility of 
inspection system to 
prevent illegal production of atomic 
bombs. He saw safety in the vastness 
of the size of the plants required to pro- 
duce them, The loss of commercial se- 
crets through the prying of inspectors, 


a point made by the General, was a 
small price to pay for security. 
Senator Tydings asked Dr. Urey to 


imagine a spy sneaking into Washing- 
ton, hiring three garages and operating 


(Continued on next page) 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS 


Continued 


(Continued from previOus page) 
a fleet of trueks, as a cover operation. 
At a selected time the spy would deton 
ate atomic bombs in the three well 
placed garages and “kill the President, 
the Vice Presideni, Congress, the Cabi- 
net, the joint Chiefs of Staff, and so 
forth.” 

“T’d say it’s quite possible, 
ed Professor Urey. 


” 


interject- 


In a discussion with Senator Harrys 
F. Byrd he said that the bombs could 
be dismantled and the fissionabie mat- 
ter restored to its ordinary chemica! 


form, usable in medicine, industry and 
research. 

Senator Byrd developed the point. 
that the fissionable matter could again 
be reconverted within six months. Dy. 
Urey then said that he would be willing 
to pour it into the Mississippi if that 
would be the solution. 


November 30. Dr. Langmuir told the 
Committee that there would be a world 
crisis within ten years if the interna 
tional community failed to agree. He 
would do away with the bomb alto- 
gether and tear down American bom) 
plants because even the UNO could not 
use atomic power to enforce peace, he 
said. 

Dr. Langmuir added, however, that 
the United States must not be a “sucker” 
and throw away its power unless it has 
iron clad agreements. He further 4s 
serted that if agreements were made 
and then violated this country shouid 
plunge into atomic war without hesita- 
tion. 

While he spoke plainly about Russia, 
Dr. Langmuir, far from giving an im- 
pression of hostility, spoke with warmth 
and sympathy of his eighteen-day visit 
to Moscow and Leningrad last June for 
the 220th anniversary of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

Langmuir’s audience burst into laugh- 
ter when the scientist told of the efforts 
of Army agents to persuade him not to 
yo to the Soviet Union in the misguided 
belief that, as a man with scientific se- 
crets in his head, he might be “tortured 
or drugged.” 

Saying that Russia had been more 
progressive than this country in train- 
ing scientists during the war, Dr. Lang- 
muir added: “Once she decided the in- 
centives were worth it, the Soviet could 
devise a_ successful five-year atomic 
energy plan like those that character- 
ized her growth since the revolution,” 

Reasoning that Russia might have 
doubts that the United States would 
keep atomic bombs as a “sacred trust” 
and that Russia might thus lose her 
sense of security, Dr. Langmuir added: 

“If, in this way, an atomic armament 
race develops, I believe the Russians 
will produce their first atomic bomb in 
about three vears. Thereafter, however, 
there is a definite possibility that the 


Russians might accumulate’ atomic 
bombs at a far faster rate than we do.” 

In support of this statement he said 
Russia had a large and a regimented 
population without strikes or unemploy- 
ment, a remarkable system of industrial 
incentives and a deep appreciation of 
pure and applied science. 

The witness said that the Russian 
scientists he met were looking forward 
io a long era of peace and rehabilitation, 
wita the American standard of living, or 
a higher one, as the goal. 

Dr. Langmuir continued: “I hope that 
the Governments of the United States, 
Britain and Canada make iminediate 
contacts with the Russian Government 
to secure, if possible, their tentative 
agreement instead of relying solely on 
the more cumbersome machinery of the 
United Nations.” 


December 3. Dr. V. Bush told the com- 
mittee that the big powers should make 
a preliminary agreement on contro] of 
atomic energy before the United Na- 
tions Organization received jurisdiction. 
The UNO was a new agency, inexperi- 
enced and not yet completely organized, 
and must not fail in the very first prob- 
lems that it tackled, otherwise the world 
would again be plunged into fear and 
insecurity. 

Asserting that the public buildings of 
Washington could be heated with atomic 
energy wiihin a few years, Dr. Bush 
urged that the United States avoid mark- 
ing time on the nuclear fission project. 
He recommended that research and de- 
velopment continue while the search for 
a workable formula for international 
contro! went forward, 

Dr. Bush made_ these 
tions for domestic control: 

Control ot atomic energy by the Gov- 
ernment ‘with provision for active par- 
ticipation of private individuals and pri- 
vate corporations.” 

Rigorous secrecy in the military ex- 
ploitation of atomic energy for the 
years immediately ahead until interna- 
tional control is effectively established. 

Provision of health safeguards. 

Assurance of free research in the nu- 
clear energy field, distinction made be- 
tween security and safety provisions. 

Put atomic power to industrial use as 
soon as possible because “the best way 
to insure against the existence of atomic 
bombs is to separate and distribute their 
components in industrial installations.” 

“Premature outlawry could well be 
disastrous,” said Dr. Bush, “for it is 
impossible to outlaw when there is no 
effective support law. The first task is 
to create this. The best possible support 
which our government can bring to that 
good start is the expeditious passage of 
sound legislation for domestic regula- 
tion and development of atomic ener- 
gy.” 

Dr. Bush said that a solution would 


recommenda- 


TRUMAN-ATLEE-KING 
CONFERENCE 


The three-power statement on atomic 
energy indicated that the heads of the 
three governments have moved forward 
from their previously stated positions. 
Steps forward were: (1) the acknow- 
ledgment that no monopoly of atomic 
power can exist, that there is no de- 
fense to the atomic bomb, and _ that 
other and more deadly atomic weapons 
are possible; (2) the declaration of will- 
ingness to promote the exchange of 
scientific information and_ scientists; 
and (3) the proposal for a United Na- 
tions Commission to prepare recom- 
mendations on atomic energy. Specifical- 
ly, the recommendation that the com- 
mission submits proposals, “for effec- 
tive safeguards by ways of inspection 
and other means to protect complying 
States against the hazards of violations 
and evasions,” was the first acknow- 
ledgement by any of the three govern- 
ments that such safeguards are essen- 
tial to any successful banning of atomic 
bombs. 


The statement failed to stress the ne- 
cessity for speed in the actual establish- 
ment of international controls and sugz- 
gested instead that the UNO Commis- 
sion proceed in slow stages, specifical- 
ly designating exchange of scientists 
and scientific information on reciprocal 
basis as a possible first step. 

The Truman-Attlee statement failed 
to mention the necessity of preliminary 
understanding with Russia on the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the UNO. The 
announcement that a conference of the 
foreign ministers of U.S., Great Britain 
and U.S.S.R. will be held in Moscow on 
December 15, appears to be a recogni- 
tion of this necessity. According to 
newspapers information, the Secretary 
of State, with Mr. Dunn as chief ad- 
viser, is to leave Washington by plane 
to Moscow on December 12. It is not 
clear from the released information 
whether atomic energy controls are to 
be the only subject of the parley, or 
whether it will attempt to cover the 
whole field of problems on which an 
agreement between U.S.S.R. and the 
Western Allies is yet to be achieved. 


be found only by a careful step-by-step 
approach, that he did not fear an out- 
break of war before agreement was 
reached, and that’a good first step would 
be for all nations to announce the loca- 
tion of all deposits of ores from which 
fissionable material may be manufae- 
tured. 
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News of Scientific Societies .. . 


National Organization 
of Scientists 

The 
called a 


Scientists 
16th 
and 17th in Washington, D. C. to discuss 


Federation of Atomic 


conference on November 
the formation of a national organization 


of scientists concerned with 
This 


representatives from thir- 


proble:ns 


of world peace. conference was 


attended by 
teen scientific groups, including six 
atomic bomb associations and the follow- 
ing groups: of Cambricge 
Scientists, Association of New York Sci- 


entists, Alleghany Ballistics Lab., Asso 


Association 


ciation of Philadelphia Scientists, Univ 
of Rochester 
Dayton Laboratories, Washington 


ersity Group 


Radiology 


Science Society. 

A constitution was drawn up at this 
conference sent to all thirteen 
groups represented, as well as to groups 
at the California Institute of Techno 
logy, San Diego Underwater Sound La- 
boratory 


and 


and at 
University in St. Louis, Amendments te 
this draft suggested by our Executive 
Committee, were discussed at a genera! 
meeting of the A.S.C. on November 
28th, The aims of the national organ- 
ization, as suggested by the A.S.C., are: 
“to promote the use of scientific dis 
coveries in the interest of world peace 
and the general welfare of mankind. Fo, 
the furtherance of this aim, the Federa- 
tion may: 


George Washington 


1. gather and disseminate information 
concerning the social, political and 
military implications of scientific 
discoveries, 


study and recommend policies dir 
ected toward the world-wide con- 
trol of scientific and technological 
developments which may threaten 
peace, 

3. promote freedom of scientific in- 
quiry and free exchange of scient- 
ific information, 


cooperate with other organizations 
in the furtherance of these aims. 

The national organization has no po!- 
itical aims outside that of furthering 
world peace and the general welfare of 
mankind, and does not concern itselt 
with the furtherance of the material in- 
terests of scientists.” 

Other constitutional provisions sug- 
gested by the A.S.C. were of the nature 
to resirict the membership in the na- 
tional organization to organizations 
Whose major aims coincide with those 
of the site associations, and to exclude 
associations devoted primarily to the 


American Physical 
Society 


On October 5, 1945, about thirty mem- 
bers of the American Physical Society 
petitioned the council of the A.P.S. to 
provide for the “presentation and dis- 
cussion of resolutions on the ques 
tions of the free circulation of scientific 
information and the control of weapons 
of war.” 

As a result of this petition, the Coua 
cil of the American Physical Society av- 
ranged for a special meeting, held on 
November 30, 1945, at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son in St. Louis. to discuss the social 
implications of tle atomic bomb. This 
meeting was attended by about two 
hundred physicists. 

ihe discussion centered on a resolu- 
iion introduced by A. S, Langsdorf, Jr 
of the A.S.C., advocating a conference 
of major powers as a first step in the 
establishment of international control 
and inspection of atomic power develop- 


ments. Stress was laid in the discussion 
on the necessity of encouraging the 


Soviet Union to take an active part in 
initiating a plan for the control of atom- 
ic power. 

The resolution was amended in a 
number of details and then adopted with 
only four dissenting votes. The presi- 
dent and secretary of the Physical So- 
ciety were among those who voted ap- 
proval. 

A second resolution was passed by the 
group urging the A.P.S. to enlist the 
cooperation of social scientists, business 
executives, and statemen in dealing with 
the varied aspects of control of atomic 
bombs. 

It was stressed that the 
represented the opinion of physicists 
assembled at this particular meeting, 
and not that of the A.P.S., as a whole. 
The latter can act only after a poll of 
all its members is taken. 


resolutions 


French Academy 
of Sciences 


The French Academy of Sciences 
voted on December 3 a resolution ask- 
ing all governments to turn scientific 
research on atomic energy to peaceful 
uses and asking admission for scientists 
to all discussions on atomic problems. 

The resolution was based on 
adopted earlier by the Netherlands 
Academy. 


one 


furtherance of the material interests of 
scientists. 

The amendments suggested by us and 
by other groups were to be discussed 
at a meeting at Washington on Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, when the national organ- 
ization was to be formally constituted. A 
report on this meeting is not available 
at the present writing. 


American Chemical 
Society 


In an unusually outspoken editoria}, 


the “Chemical 
the official 


ind Engineering News”, 
publication of 
stated on November 25: 


the ACS, 


“The heated discussions 


centering 
around 


the highly controversial Mav- 
Johnson Bill have had, at least. the be- 
neficial effect of clarifying our think- 
ing; and have demonstrated to law- 


makers and diplomats of all countries 
that the channels of international rela- 
tionship previously depended upon 
must be revised to suit new and revo- 
lutionary conditions. 


“Congress and the American public 


now understand that we must establish 


two policies—one at the international 
level, the other at the national level and 
that the former must take precedence 
over the latter, or, at least that there 
should not be any direct conflict bet- 
ween them.” 

Furthermoie, it is evident that 
we can withold this information (the 
chemical “know-how” and engineering 
techniques represented in the huge 
plants) which made possible the con- 


tents of the bomb and the applicator, 
only for a limited period, but obviously, 
a nation possessing a well integrated in- 
dustry and a large body of trained scien. 
tists may duplicate it and possibly im- 
prove upon it. That such attempts will 


be made is a foregone conciusion.” 


“We must seek and develop without 
celay international action that will pro- 
mote the use of recent and future 
advances in scientific knowledge foi 
peaceful and humanitarian ends and 
prevent the use of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes.” 


“Opoviously some sort of an interna- 
tional organization with real auuthority 
to enforce its decisions must be the ul- 
timate goal.” 


National Academy 
of Sciences 
On November 3, six University of Cni- 


cago scientists who are members of the 
National 


Academy of Sciences (A, J. 
Dempster, J. Franck, W. D. Harkins, 
R. S. Milliken, H. C. Urey, Sewell 
Wright), sent a letter to the 300 Aca- 


demy members asking for the endorse- 
ment of the ‘Rye Resolution’. By De- 
cember 1, over 210 of the members had 
replied indicating their approval. The 
list of signatures of those subscribing 
to the resolution was transmitted to 


Congress and to the President and then 
released to the press. 
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CHICAGO ACTIVITIES .. . 


A Book On The 
A-Bomb In Preparation 


A number of scientists prominently 
associated with the production of the 
bomb Oppenheimer, Morrison, Szil- 
ard, Urey, Wigner, among others 
are writing chapters for a book on the 
atomic bomb and its implications. Ex- 
perts outside the project are contribut- 
ing material on radar defense, dispersal 
of cities, ability of other countries to 
produce bombs, etc. The first part will 
contain authoritative presentation of all 
the relevant facts and will be directed 
at the intelligent layman. This is to be 
followed by a shorter analytical discus- 
sion of the implications of various in- 
ternational policies. This book which 
is largely due to the initiative of Miss 
Katherine Way is to be ready by 
the end of January, and will be issued 
by a well-known firm in a paper-bound 
edition to sell for a dollar. 


Speakers’ Bureau 


During October, November and the 
first week in Dec., 1945, the Bureau has 
sponsored over forty lectures. Kiwanis 
and Lions Clubs, scientific clubs and 
organizations, church groups, fraternal 
organizations, unions, and_ lawyers’ 
groups are a few of the types of groups 
contacted in this manner. 

The usual size of audience has been 
about 50-75 persons, but a number of 
lectures to audiences of hundreds or a 
thousand have been given and are be- 
ing planned in the near future, 

The majority of the speeches have been 
presented in the vicinity of Chicago. 
However, there been planned, 
through the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Inc., a series of discussions with 
leading citizen groups in key cities from 
coast to coast. These will be given dur- 
ing December, and the cooperation of 
speakers from all the sites has been 
secured for this effort. 


Radio 

The following radio broadcasts were 
due largely to the contacts made by 
our radio group: 

Clifton Utley, Studs Terkel, Paul Gib- 
son and Everett Holles have devoted 
many broadcasts to the subject of atomic 
bomb. Alex Dreier devoted major por- 
tion of each morning broadcast during 
week of Oct. 22 to atomic bomb, and in- 
terviewed Don Hughes on the fourth 
morning. (CBS network) Dr. Hogness 
was interviewed on the Farm and Home- 
makers’ hour on Oct. 26 over the ABC 
network. 

Paul Saltimieras, radio commentator 
of the Lithuanian language station in 
Chicago, is to present a series of broad- 
casts on the implications of atomic ener- 
gy. 


MATERIALS COMMITTEE 


Our early discussions were summariz- 
ed in a series of statements, on such 
subjects as secrecy, defense, and neces- 
sity of international control, which were 
written by various members of the A. 
S. C. and utilized in a number of press 
releases issued during September and 
October. These early statements were 
the basis of an article, published in the 
October 29th issue of “Life”. 

During the last six weeks the 
terials Committee has prepared 

1) Press releases designed to correct 
certain erroneous statements appearing 
in the public press. 

2) A series of about 10 articles of 
about 1000 words each, planned for re- 
lease through the press services. 

3) A series of educational pamphlets 
on a popular level. Three of these are 


Ma- 


now complete “One Minute War”, 
“Abandoned Cities,” “World War III 

The Atomic War”. 

4) An informative booklet on the 
scientific aspects of atomic energy, de- 
signed for public officials. 
Records Committee 

The Records Committee has set up 


the library of the A.S.C. in Ryerson 258. 
The material includes: 

1) Clipping files of newspapers, maga- 
zines, ete. (Chicago Sun, Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Times, New York Times, 
Christian Science Monitor, P.M., 
others) 

Complete file of the Congressional 
Record 

Collection of miscellaneous state- 
ments issued by the A.S.C. and 
other organizations, speeches given 
by A.S.C. members and others, and 
letters. 

The Records Committee also dis- 
tributes documents which have been du- 
plicated. Requests should be directed to 
R, L. Platzman. 
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GENERAL MEETING: 
Wednesday, December 12, 7:45 p.m. 
in Rosenwald, Room 2. Program 
will include talk by Prof. E. levi, on 
“Desirable National Legislation”. 


COMMITTEES: 

Publicity and Contacts 
(Chairman—K. Way) 
Meetings Mondays, 4:30 P.M., Room 
208 in Jones Chemistry Bldg. 
Speakers Bureau ......A. S. Langsdorf 


Radio and Newspapers ...... R. Adams 
H. Hyman 


Materials 
(Chairman—L. J. Katzin 
Meetings Fridays, 5 P.M. in Room 
208 in Jones Chemistry Bldg. 
Legis. Research ...... .F. L. Friedman 
R. L. Platman 


OFFICE OF ENQUIRY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Aside from the activities of the Atomic 
Scientists of Chicago, the University of 
Chicago itself has been giving its atten- 
tion to the political problems of atomic 
energy. 

Two of the University’s Radio Round 
Tables were devoted to the atomic bomb. 
Chancellor Hutchins, Vice President 
Gustafson and Prof. Ogburn participat- 
ed in the first and Prof. Robert Red- 
field, Dean of Social Science Division, 
together with Chancellor Hutchins and 
Vice President Gustafson, in the second. 

The University has held two confer- 
ences on the Control of Atomic Energy; 
one at the University in September, and 
another in November at Rye, N.Y. The 
Conferences were attended by leading 
physical scientists, economists, jurists, 
governmental officials and _ publicists. 
The Rye conference adopted a Resolu- 
tion on the Control of Atomic Energy 
which was sent to the President, the 
Cabinet, and all members of Congress, 

An Office of Enquiry into the Social 
Aspects of Atomic Energy has been cre- 
ated by the University and will under- 
take the production of monographs on 
the social, political, and economic prob- 
lems connected with atomic energy. A 
number of preliminary memoranda have 
already been prepared. Dean Redfield 
is serving as Director of the Office. 

The University Council the ruling 
body of the University Faculty, — has 
adopted a resolution on the control of 
atomic energy which has been sent to 
the President, the Cabinet, and all mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Profs. Redfield, Shils and Levi 
been speakers at general meetings of 
the ASC and Prof. Wirth has given 
valuable advice on educational matters, 


have 


I.C.C. Science Section 

A meeting to organize a mid-western 
science division of the Independent Citi- 
zens’ Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions was held on Nov. 20. 
The 500 Chicago scientists who attended 
were addressed by G. T. Seaborg and 
E. Ravinowitch on the subject of Atomic 
Energy. S. K. Allison presided. 

The present chairman of the mid-west 
science division of the LC.C. is R. G. 
Gustafson; T. Hagness is chairman of 
the sub-section on Atomic Energy. 

At New York the LC.C. arranged, on 
December 3, a meeting on Atomic Ener- 
gy in Madison Square Garden attended 
by 18,000 people and addressed, among 
others by Harlow Shapley, H. C. Urey § 
and Julian Huxley. 


This Bulletin is publtished by the 
Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 1126 E. 
59th Street, Chicago 37. 
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